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COMMERCIALISATION OF AGRICULTURE IN SOUTH ARCOT 
DISTRICT A.D. 1600-1900 
A Study of Cotton, Groundnut, Sugarcane, and Tobacco 


V. Palanichamy 


Agriculture is the back bone of our 
economy. Agriculture was the main source of liveli- 
hood for ninety-five percentage of the people in Tamil 
Nadu. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
land was in abundance while the population was lim- 
ited. The people practiced extensive cultivation. The 
farmers produced mainly food crops during the Chola 
and Vijayanagar period. The methods and techniques 
of production were old and backward. There was no 
modernization in agricultural sector. Agricultural 
society was predominantly feudal in character. Culti- 


vators used to pay land revenue to the rulers, not only 
during the Chola, and Vijayanagara period, even Brit- 
ish period. During the Chola and Vijayanagar period 
cultivators paid only in cash by them. The British 
followed the policy of encouraging the cultivation of 
cash crops, like cotton, jute, indigo, tobacco, sugar- 
cane, oilseeds and very important, irrigation schemes 
intended to increase the acreage under cash crops, 
the cash return; to the state and some private inves- 
tors, such as those to the Madras Iirigation Company’ . 
The main purpose of cash crop cultivation was to 
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increase the production for sale. This led to commer- 
cialization of agriculture. The found in tea, coffee, 
and rubber plantation in other district of Tamil Nadu, 
but in South Arcot district we could not find tea, 
coffee and rubber plantation because in this district 
there is no hill areas, but only Shervorayan hill situ- 
ated on the western border of South Arcot district, 
through they tried to cultivate clove, cinnamon, jute, 
nutmeat plants, but it was totally failure. Tobacco was 
a principal commercial crop during the Company Raj. 
It had been played a prominent role in the develop- 
ment of Company’s economy. The commercializa- 
tion of the agricultural economy and the expansion of 
long-distance trade in primary produce put new de- 
mands on the rural credit market. The moderniza- 
tion of the heavy revenue demand and the timing of 
its collection in such a way as to require a massive 
expansion in rural credit and money lending by pro- 
fessional lenders and rich peasant, while resulted in 
crisis arrangements for small producers*. Revenue 
demands had long had to be paid in cash, which had 
helped to draw urban moneylenders and traders into 
local level economic relations in this period. Market 
opportunities that could rearrange access to economic 
reward fundamentally in rural Tamil Nadu occurred 
most often at times of rising demand, either inside or 
outside the country. 

In this paper an attempt to highlight the 


micro level study of commmercialization of agricultural 


production in South Arcot district of Tamil Nadu. 
This is a district soil was suitable for commercial crops 
cultivation like Cotton, Groundnut, Sugarcane, in- 
digo, tobacco, turmeric, and chilli, etc. cultivated for 
export to European countries. Some south Indian 
Historians had studied the macro level study in Tamil 
Nadu, but they never focus as much as cash crops 
cultivation. Nobody has done about commercializa- 
tion of agriculture in Tamil Nadu particularly in South 
Arcot District. So, Ihave chosen this area under our 
study of commercialization of agriculture, particularly 
cotton, indigo, tobacco, ground-nut and sugarcane, 
and our analysis of commercialization, however, per- 
tains only to product, credit and land markets. This 


paper presented in five cash crops cultivation, and 
also analyzing the problem of cultivation of commer- 
cial crops among the cultivators (peasants) on the ba- 
sis of social hierarchy. The British administration 
had taken on the duties of the Hindu and Muslim 
rulers in maintaining irrigation works, thus provid- 
ing opportunity for an extended production of wet 
crops. Furthermore, the British government expanded 
the lines of communications within the district, both 
by building roads and by establishing railways, thereby 
linking important commercial centres to each other 
and to the main ports. In the dry areas of the district 
new crops were introduced, most important of which 
were the ground-nut and other oil-seeds which could 
be grown on medium-sized and small plots without 
too heavy an outlay of capital. Price rose significantly 
in the last decades of the country, giving further em- 
phasis to a commercialization of the dry areas.3 
Commercialization of Agriculture 
Commercialization can be defined as a pro- 
cess where peasants start producing primarily for sale 
in distant markets, rather than to meet their own need 
for food or to sell in local markets. In the later case, it 
is the subsistence need of a small local community of 
peasants that decide what and how much is grown. 
The terms distant markets’ or ‘long-distance trade’ to 
export as well as Indian markets accessible mainly by 
the railway system. Commercialization meant increas- 
ing production for sale in such markets.‘ David 
Ludden has given definition of “commercialization”, 
according to him® commerce is market exchange, 
the trading of things with intermediary media called 
“money”. In the social relations of commercial 
change, the value of money establishes exchange val- 
ues, or “price”. For things called ‘commodities’, which 
may have other values, based for example, in culture 
and nutrition. But, only their relative market value 
appears in the calculations that organize commercial 
transactions where people buy and sell things for 
money. Commercialization is a historical process that 
turns more things into commodities, bring more 
people into market exchange. It makes more social 
transactions commercial transactions, and interprets 
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more of the value of things through pricing. Com- 
mercialization pervades societies with commodities 
expands the geographical reach of commerce, and 
makes markets more pervasive in every life. 

The commercialization of agricultural 
economy and the expansion of long-distance trade in 
primary produce put new demands on the rural credit 
market. Revenue demands had long had to be paid in 
cash, which had helped to draw urban moneylenders 
and traders into local level economic relations in the 
1830s and 1840s. Now the spread of new cash crops 
for sale outside the locality increased the need for 
local credit, and also the rewards for its use. Peasants 
(cultivators) needed loan to provide seeds, implements 
and cattle, to dig wells, store grain or simply to obtain 
foot between harvests. Much of this credit was best 
supplied in kind, and money lending was closely linked 
tothe grain trade in many parts of the subcontinent. 
British officials observed the growth of ‘peasant in- 
debtedness’ with alarm in the last third of the nine- 
teenth cetitury, arguing that it represented yet ar- 
other threat to the homogenous character of tradi- 
tional village communities. The chief evil was thought 
to be the growth of direct lending by moneylenders to 
cultivators, who could then be sold up it their debts 
were not repaid.” As a consequence of such difficul- 
ties indigenous bankers often tried to avoid sinking 
their capital resources into land. For some, such as 
the large Nattukkottai Chetty bankers of Tamil Nadu, 
(including South Arcot District) this me meant es- 
chewing investment in local agriculture entirely, and 
focusing instead on opening up new areas of trade 


and cultivation in Tamilnadu and elsewhere in South _ 


India. When moneylenders were forced to take over 
land they often re-leased it to its existing cultivators, 
with the riot repaying the interest in the old debt as 
rent. Even so it was hard for those not directly in- 
volved in agriculture themselves to make a profit from 
the land.® The introduction of new cash crops like 
cotton, indigo, ground-nut, and sugarcane, when the 
land value was slightly increased. Small peasants were 
not able to cultivate cash crops, because all of these 
crops require a heavy labour input and sugar cane 


and indigo also a heavy input and sugarcane and in- 
digo also a heavy input of capital. Furthmore, a crop 
of sugarcane occupies the ground for more than welve 


months and exhausts the soil so that sugarcane can * 


only be grown again after a rest period of three or 
four years.? Sugarcane is therefore a good crop for 
larger farmers who have enough land to maintain a 
stable production of sugar and to rotate their crops to 
minimize the exhaustion of the soil. Furthermore 
they ought to have the command over labour in the 
busy seasons, as well as capital. Capital was necessary 
because the production of sugarcane requires both 
expensive implements, fertilizers and wage earning 
labourers.!° The small cultivators took consumption 
loans from the rich cultivators and eventually sold off 
their lands. The rich peasants acquired these lands 
for two reasons. First, they could raise cash crops 
cultivation of which was profitable during this pe- 
riod. Second, the alternative investment opportuni- 
ties were not readily available. The strong presence of 
rich peasant in the credit and land markets implied 
that they preferred to invest in these channels rather 
than enhance agricultural production, In that case, 
the explanation offered for agricultural stagnation in 
the dry regions, viz., that the actual cultivators had no 
resources, seems to be false, at least in this district.'1 

The Commercial expansion of the late nine- 
teenth century required new crops, new transport 
network and increase market activity. Substantial sums 
were made by shipping firms and commission agents 
and by traders and bankers who moved the crops 
from market towns to port-towns (Cuddalore, 
Devanampattinam and Porto Novo) on the coast), But 
some profits remained for the agriculturalists them- 
selves. The introduction of steam ships, some of them 
in fact employed by railway companies themselves as 
subsidiary means of communication the main railway 
lines. And also made river communications much 
swifter, but their number was yet too small to percep- 
tible affect the existing trade. Some improvement 
occurred in road communications. The introduction 
of road ce/(187 1) considerably stimulated road build- 
ing. Railways themselves had brought into existence 
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anumber of feeder roads. B.B. Chaudhuri have mainly 
emphasized the role of railways as a means of carry- 
ing agricultural produce from villages to distant mar- 
kets.!2. In this period railways had grown to consid- 
erable size. In Madras 1856 when they were first 
Railway line introduced in Madras to Arakkonam and 
it was extended other districts of Tamil Nadu. In 1875 
further extended to Chengleput district and 1876 it 
extended to Tindivanam, and in 1877 further extended 
from Villupuram to Porto Novo. In the year 1878 
extended to Chidambaram and from Chidambaram 
to Tanjore the railway line extended in 1879. And 
also the Branch line extended from Villupuram to 
Virddhachalam in 1928 and further to Chinna Salem 
in 1931. Railways linked the metropolis not only 
within this district, near and remote of the Madras 
Presidency, but also with numerous agricultural 
region’s and trade centres in other parts of India. 
The numerous feeder roads brought into existence by 
railways contribution way not alittle, The internal as 
well as the external market of the agricultural produce 
of South Arcot thus tended to widen." 

As regards the transport of the three im- 
portant commodities, cotton, Sugar and Groundnut, 
the success of railways was far more striking with 
cotton that with sugar. The railways carried a large 
quantity of cotton than country boats, In carrying 
cotton, however, country boats had the predominant 
role. In 1921, 1930 and 1930-1931, for instance, 
railways carried only about one-third of what country 
boats did. After introduction of railways river com- 
munication did not exist. 

Commercial Crops Cultivation 
Cotton Cultivation 

The only commercial areas on the coastal 
plains are those which have facilities allowing of com- 
mercial cropping without danger to food crops. It 
was always the policy of the company to grow within 
its territories every commodity which had a value. 
Hence efforts were made to introduce various other 
comme:cial crops also in addition to the four major 
crops viz., Cotton groundnut, sugarcane and indigo. 
Cropping pattern in South India are commonly at- 


tributed to ecological conditions, such as soil type 

and the availability of water 14". Soil was certainly 

a factor in the distribution of extensive and intensive 

cultivation, Red soils also predominated in other ar- 

eas of major extensive cultivation, including South 

Arcot. Red soil areas of South Arcot are predomi- 

nated in major extensive cultivation. However, the 

availability of soil alone cannot explain the distribu- 

tion of intensive and extensive cultivation15*5. Cot- 

ton was mainly cultivated on black soil called Aarisa/ 
Jand. The Tamil proverbs suggesting the sale of wet 

land in exchange of Aarisa/land indicates the wis- 

dom of growing cotton 16"°. Cotton was also culti- 

vated on alluvial soil in the Srirangam region.” Dur- 

ing the Vijayanagar period 15" and 16" centuries 

various kinds of cotton grown like Nedu Faruttf 
(paddy cotton), Varagu Parutti(millet cotton, and 

tani parutti ingle or separate cotton) are mentioned 

in the Tiruvaigavur region as the three varieties grown 

in Coromandalcoast '* . : 

As early as in 1793, the company had a 
Botanical Garden at Sama/ Cotta stated by Dr. 
Roxoburgh, the Company's botanist. The aim of this 
garden was to act as a nursery for various plants espe- 
cially for those which were brought from a great dis- 
tance !?. Even before the closing of the eighteenth 
century the company engaged the services of a bota- 
nist at the Presidency level to advice it on various 
matters connected with agriculture. Unfortunately 
this office was abolished under great financial strain 
in 1808.2 By the beginning of 1836 another agency 
came into existence for the purpose of stimulating 
agriculture and reforming its methods. That was the 
Madras Agri and Horticultural Society, 2". which was 
granted a piece of land for its activities. The main 
object of the society was to encourage employment of 
better varieties than those commonly grown. It dis- 
tributed cotton seeds and sugarcane cuttings through 
the agency of the Collectors. With the assistance of 
Government subscriptions” it organized exhibitions 
to educate the ryot about various products and crops 
that could be successfully grown in the presidency. 
After a short time, it became clear that the system of 
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exhibition was not in any way touching the ryots. 
The competitors were all or mostly Europeans. Mean- 
while, efforts were made to establish competition at 
the district level. 22 The Board of Revenue, Madras, 
took a further step in proclaiming that lands which 
erstwhile grew grains and which as a result of the 
steps taken to produce more cotton grew that crop 
need not pay any extra assessment. The Board’ com- 
munication made in December 1795.” Read as fol- 
lows: 

_ “It must be considered an object of first 
importance to the Company's investment and to the 
encouraged within the Company’s territories, as it 
relates to the first to keep down the prime cost to the 
cloth upon which it depends and to the latter as pre- 
venting the export of species to purchase the raw 
material from other countries. It agrees to direct Mr. 
Kenworthy to publish to the inhabitants that the as- 
sessment of cotton shall at no time exceed what the 
land it occupies would have produced (as 
Government’s share of revenue) if cultivated with 
gtains according to the established customs”. 

The Board of Revenue received a extract 

from the Proceedings of the Board of Trade dated 
. 23% July, 1812 and the Board of Revenue was re- 
quested to obtain replies to the question from the 
Collector of South Arcot. The Collector reported in 
reply to the questionnaire, in his district grew about 
10,119 cawnies (or 13,357 acres) of cotton of which 
Sarum parutee or triennial cotton covered the ma- 
jor area. This cotton was grown ona “dry firm soil”. 
As the price it generally brought was insufficient to 
cover all expenses of cultivation, rent on land etc., it 
was:always sown along with other grains so as to 
secure some margin of profit. The land intended for 
growing Sarum Parutee or triennial cotton was pre- 
pared early in June. The seed was sown in August or 
September and cotton pickings were done in the suc- 
ceeding April-May. Apparently Sarum Paruteeis 
the same as Vacamcotton. South Arcot also grew 
“ Qopum Parutee”or annual cotton. The lands of 
this cotton were prepared in the first week of August 
and kept fallow till the end of December when the 


seed was sown. Harvests were said to be done in May 
and the plants removed from the fields in June. 
Burbon cotton was not then grown in South Arcto. 
The Collector was of the view that South Arcot was 
well suited to grow the triennial cotton. He also added 
that cotton cultivation in his district had considerably 
diminished on account of lack of demand for cotton 
and the ryots finding indigo cultivation more profit- 
able. If an assured demand was created the Collector 
thought it was possible to extend cotton cultivation. 
Besides, that ryots were willing to uridertake the cul- 
tivation of Tirunelveli cotton also. There were nei- 
ther exports from not imports of cotton into this dis- 
trict 5, The cotton cultivation areas of southern dis- 
tricts of Madras presidency comprising Coimbatore, 
Salem, South Arcot, Trichirappalli, Madurai, 
Tirunelveli and Tanjore, which is the most valuable 
cotton district of India. The indigenous cottons of 
India the type known as Aarunganiis reckoned to be 
the finest, and much of the crop finds it way to the 
Lancashire market where it passes under the trade 
name of Tirunelveli, The American cottons are culti- 
vated under very different methods from the indig- 
enous varieties. The latter are “dry” crops on black 
soils, the former are irrigated or “wet” crops on red 
soils, American cottons are essentially shallow-rooted 
or surface — feeding plants, and are useless in heavy 
soils like regular, or in an irregular climate like India, 
for during breaks in the rains when the surface soil 
becomes backed hard they wither and die**. The 
possibilities of extending cotton cultivation in 
Combatore district with special reference to the intro- 
duction of exotic varieties. Uppam and Nadam 
cotton were cultivated almost everywhere in the dlis- 
trict. Uppam gave heavier yields in black soils. The 
quantity of Nadam cotton was superior to Uppam but 
Nadam did not yield so heavily as Uppam. Since 
ryots looked more to yields than quality, Uppam was 
more popular. Mr. Sullivan also thought the soil of 
Coimbatore as suitable for American Sea Island cot- 
ton. The cultivation of cotton was in no way limited 
by the land tax. It was the most profitable produce 


that ryots grew cotton or grain. The cotton was 
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cultivated and manufactured in this district for expor- 
tation, An indication is also given of the manner in 
which the cotton produce of Coimbatore direct to 
transported to Madras via Porto Novo through bas- 
ket boats which; lied in the river Bhavani and Kaveri. 
Coiton, cloth, tobacco, Betel nut and almost every 
other article’of merchandize were sent down the river 
Kaveri to Porto Novo for exportation from 
Coimbatore, Trichi, Karur and the surrounding 
place””. The navigation was generally open from duly 
tothe middle of December. The country boats (bas- 
ket Boats) carried article only 10 to 40 tons. 

The “Minerva” landed the cargo of five cases 
of American cotton seeds at Madras in September 
183125. The Board of Revenue distributed the seeds 

of Upland Georgian Casks and 25 Ib. of sea sland to 
Collector of South Arcot District”. The Collector 
asked to try these new varieties and make a special 
report. In 1833 the Collector of South Arcot in- 
formedthe Board of Revenue failure of the trials with 
the American seeds due either to “the peculiarity of 
the season”®° Messrs D. Meess and H. Gibbs of 
Cuddalore experimented on Peruvian, Egyptian and 
Sea sland cottons. The Egyptian variety was sown in 
"two Cawnies(say 2.6 acres) and there were 3000 
plants in this area. This variety required watering 
three times a week. It was not found vigorous and 
did not tolerate India’s heat. The experiment with 
Sea Island cotton commenced Cuddalore O.T. (Old 
Town) in 1861 and continued even in 1864. Both K. 
Keess and H. Gibbs experiment of report says in South 
Arcot Sea Island cotton was very successfully grown. 
The plants were so luxuriant that the branches were 
trailing on the ground. Vegetative propagation was 
also tried with success poting some of the branches till 
they struck root. But the Puruancottons grown in 
South Arcot district were shedding flowers very much. 
In December 1848 the Government made to produce 
the cotton cultivation in what district of Madras state 
Dr. Royle gives the average of Indian cotton at 100 Ib. 
per acre of clean cotton and this he regards as “a small 
return”. The following table (table No. 1) shows un- 


der cotton cultivation in South Arcot District in vari- 
ous years. 

In the year 1864-65 the Peruvian cotton 
4,492 acres cultivated in this district, but the remain- 
ing period the cotton cultivation decreased. Because 
cultivators they were not able to maintain properly. 
Ground-nut Cultivation 

The second most important cash crop was 
groundnut, grown extensively first in South Arcot 
and then North Arcot. In 1850s, groundnut was al- 
ready recognized as a paying crop in South ‘Arcot 
district?! In the last quarter of the 19" century 
groundnuts became major commercial crop on the 
dry land of the plains, as well as on the irrigated land. 
It was relatively cheap to cultivate, the light soils that 
prevailed on the pains, and tolerated any variation in 
rainfall from 55 inches to the low figures of 20 inches. 
It was also a legume and therefore kind the soil and 
useful in arotation. The demand for this crop grew 
mainly because of the development of food and cos- 
metic industries in Europe especially in Germany and 
France. Successive pressings of groundnut yielded 
raw materials for cooking oil, margarine, and shops. 
Cuddalore and Pondicherry played a major role facili- 
tating large scale exports of Groundnut®?, Both led 
to increased demand for labour. The possibility of 
growing ground-nuts and cotton on the dry land 
opened up opportunities for the petly cultivators, while 
the labourers should have benefited from the increased 
competition for labour. But, as Baker®*. points out 
commercialization was accompanied by an increased 
in monetization, as the village elite who turned some 
oftheir stocks of grain into cash provided credit to 
other villagers just as they had provided grain in the 
past**, 

By 1870, groundnut cultivation was done 
in 20,000 acresin South Arcot district and by 1882 
acreage had more than doubled. It is recorded that 
48,000 acres were under groundnut cultivation. It 
was than started that loose sandy sail in the vicinity of 
the sea, or alluvial soils on the side of the rivers (Le. 
Ponnaiar. Gadilam and Vellar) were the best for grow- 
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ing groundnuts. The oil was extracted from the ker- 
nels by Chekkusand used for buming lamps. The oil 
was said to give a bright light free from smell and 
smoke. The oil sometimes used for cooking purpose 
also. The cake was fed to cattle and used as manure. 
Sometimes the cake exported to Java for manure. 
Those were days, when the demand for groundnuts 
from Francé had just commenced. The French pos- 
sessions as Pondicherry and Karaikal were handling a 
substantial part of the exports of groundnuts from 
Madras. During 1877-78 the export of groundnut 
seed in 63 ewts and groundnut oil in 23,518 cwts**. 
The following statement given below the trend of acre- 
ages from 1877-78 onwards is given. From a mere 
24,264 acres in 1877-78, the area under groundnut 
had increased to nearly 76,197 acres during the next 
ten years. 

During the year 1889-90 sown with it 
(groundnut) fairly constantly increased 1,82,876 acres, 
butin 1897-98 it dropped 52,000 acres, It was found 
that thé crop no longer produced enough kernels to 
be profitable and the conclusion arrived at was that 
the seed had deteriorated. Exhaustion of the soil and 
the appearance of several diseases among the crop 
had also something to do with the decline. Mr. Parry 
and Company, the principal exporters of the nut in- 
troduced a new seed from Maurities which turned out 
exceedingly well and the crop entered upon anew 
lease of prosperity, the area grown rising to 1,33,000 
acres in 1899-1900 and reaching the maximum of 
3,43,000 acres in 1902-1903. The Mauritius seed 
has asmoother husk than the variety it ousted and has 
generally two kernels to each nut instead of three. 
The ryots declare that it is not so good to eat as the 
older kind, that the oil is apt to cause indigestion, that 
the cake is not so suitable for cattle and that the hay of 
the crop makes poorer fodder. After 1853, the intro- 
duction of Railway in India the groundnut marketed 
to foreign country. Between 1891 and 1918 the land 
under groundnuts had expanded from 19 to 50 acres 
rate of atotal of 650 cultivable acres**. Even though 
the importance of ground-nuts was realized and the 
facility for marketing this crop had improved in the 


last decades of the 19'* century. In fact, in 1891 
Tirukkoilur grew 13 per cent of the ground-nuts and 
oil seeds in the district,. After 1900, its demand be- 
came more significant resulting the expansion of the 
cultivation of this crop especially in South Arcot dis- 
trict. 

Sugarcane Cultivation 

Sugarcane is another important cash crop 
in South Arcot district. It was grown in areas where 
regular and longer duration of water supply was avail- 
able, Tamil proverbs indicate that sugarcane was raised 
in the alkaline soil of Corommande//coast, and it 
was cultivated at two feet distance in the field. Epi- 
graph gives us that sugarcane cultivation flourished 
on the southern bank of Pennai river °? and upper 
valley of Vellar river.® Sugarcane was good crop for 
larger farmers who have enough land to maintain a 
stable production of sugar and to rotate their crops to 
minimize the exhaustion of the soil. Furthermore 
they ought to have the command over labour in the 
busy seasons, as well as capital. Capital was necessary 
because of the production of sugarcan requires ex- 
pensive implements, fertilizers and wage earning 
labourers. An nquire by the Board of Revenue in the 
year 1797 revealed that there was great potential for 
the extension of the sugarcane cultivation in almost all 
the districts of the presidency which was very well 
suited for cane cultivation? Dr. Roxburgh who was 
the Company's botanist and who carried on extensive 
surveys and investigations said, “I believe there are 
few districts in the Company's extensive possession, 
where there will not be found large tracts of land fit 
for the culture of sugarcane”*°, It was repeatedly 
emphasized that the sugar manufactured at the Presi- 
dency out of the cane grown there was not only 
cheaper than the Bengal and China sugar, but equal 
in quality to Chinese sugar and “incomparably finer 
than that of Bengal’. 

The Court of Directors who were appar- 
ently impressed by Dr. Roxburgh’s suggestion sent 
order to encourage sugarcane cultivation and sugar 
production in South India since Indian prices of sugar 
were very advantageous to the East India Company 
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compared with sugar prices in the West Indies. In the 
year 1794 the Madras Government was authorized by 
the Court to purchase “Any quantity of sugar that 
shall be produced, provided necessary attention is 
paid to quality’. In obedience to the orders of the 
Court of Directors, the Board of Revenue directed all 
the collectors to encourage cane cultivation and ex- 
amine the feasibility of securing sugar for export to 
England. The Collectors were even directed to exam- 
ine the possibility of reducing the tax on land under 
cane cultivation, to prevent an improper increase in 
the tax in favourable seasons’ . In the year 1799 one 
Edward Campbell was allowed “to proceed to India 
for the purpose of establishing sugar works in such of 
the districts under the Madras Government as he may 
conceive most favourable for such an undertaking” . 
The Government was asked to assist him. 

The Great efforts were made by Campbell 
for the improvement of sugarcane cultivation in 
Coimbatore, Erode, Salem, Krishnagiri, Tanjore, and 
Madurai®®. But in spite of all this, the experiments 
were not marked with any success. The reason was 
that though cane cultivation was profitable, it was also 
very expensive and there beyond the means of the 

"great majority of the ryots. It required more capital, 
more water and more labour than paddy*®. Mr. 
Campbell then turned his attention to the bank of the 
river Kollidam (Coleroon in English) and more par- 
ticularly to Chidambaram which was than under the 
Collector of Tiruchirappallai. With the permission of 
the Board of Revenue Mr. Campbell personally visited 
all the area of the villages on September 1802 and 
found the soils of several villages quite suitable for 
cane cultivation. The ryots too readily consented to 
appropriate their entire lands for this purpose on rent 
dueto Goverment. The Collector then drew up an 
agreement signed by the ryots concerned belonging 
to 19 villages lying between the town of Chidambaram 
and the Kollidam*”. The agreement provided that 
Mr. Campbell should pay the assessment due to Gov- 
ernment and the ryots should receive one half of the 
produce which they might sell to Government if they 
pleased. The total area cultivated Batavia Sugar nearly 


3,556 cawnies or about 4,694 acres. The assessment 
due to government on these lands was fixed at 2,063 
pagodas or Rs.1,558. ‘Finally the sugarcane cultiva- 
tion in South Arcot district has failure. Even though 
we find numerous communications from one author- 
ity to another directing that every encouragement 
should be given can cultivation, there wee depart- 
mental delays and differences of opinion between vari- 
ous authorities. By the time the recommendations of 
the collectors reached the Board of Revenue and the 
Govemor-in-Council and others were passed sanction- 
ing advances, the season would be nearly over; there 
were time when sanction did not arrive in time even 
for the next season. In spite of this we find an appre- 
ciable improvement in the area under cane cultivation 
in the forties in Ganjam, Vizagapatnam, Rejahintandy, 
Cuddapah, North Arcot and Salem‘. 

The Company was interested in the intro- 
duction of a better cane variety, especially the Mauritius 
sugarcane into India. Dr. Robert Wright suggested in 
the year 1836 some experiments in this field and int- 
tiated proposals for growing this type in the Presi- 
dency. He wanted cane to be directly produced from 
Mauritius for these experiments, The Government of 
Madras which was very much impressed with the sug- 
gestion instructed all the collectors to encourage the 
ryots to plant this variety imported from Mauritius, 
The Madras Agri and Horticultural Society was given 
half the quantity imported and the rest was sent to _ 
various district collectors for distribution among tyots. 
On the recommendation of the Board of Revenue, the 
Government even agreed to the full remission of land 
tax on lands which were under trial for Mauritius cane. 
But this decision of the Government to exempt the 
lands growing this variety of cane was discontinued 
by the Court of Directors in their letter dated 28% 
March 1838. They felt that cultivation of crops should 
be allowed to take its own natural source, “neither 
checked on the one hand by undue and unequal taxa- 
tion nor on the other unnaturally stimulated by the 
grant of bounties and privileges”. In pursuance of 
this directive the tax exemption which was allowed 
previously on lands growing Mauritius cane was with- 
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drawn. It was revealed by an enquiry by the Board of 
Revenue that, notwithstanding the withdrawal of the 
inducement which the government offered. The value 
of this variety of the plant was fully and generally ap- 
preciated as was seen by the numerous applications 
received by the Agri Horticultural Society which was 
supplying the.cane cuttings to the collectors and pri- 
vate parties® . Thus the exotic cane variety of Mauritius 
got itself established in the important cane growing 
areas of the Presidency. The Board accordingly asked 
the society to distribute the cane to the various dis- 
tricts. 

The major industry which developed be- 
side cotton and white sugar, there were varieties of 
cotton cultivated in South Arcot, like adam, 
Carungani, short staple cotton, long staple cotton 
etc. The history of the growth of the sugar industry 
in Madras is just as long and hesitant as that of cotton 
textiles. Both European agency houses, Parrys and 
Bennys, had been attempting to develop a sugar in- 
dustry in Tamilnadu since early 19" century. Sugar- 
cane cultivation required large amounts of manure 
and long periods (up to a year) of steady water supply; 
without these conditions the sucrose content of the 
cane dropped dramatically. The advantages of con- 
verting the cane into white sugar rather than jaggery 
were correspondingly reduced. There were a few 
places in South Arcot which enjoyed both good sup- 
ply of water and good supply of manure. Besides, 
sugar was an expensive crop to cultivate and was very 
susceptible to drought. Few farmers would risk put- 
ting more than a small portion of their acreage to 
sugarcane®!.. Bennys quickly gave up and sole their 
interests to Parrys. Parrys were more successful be- 
cause they concentrated on distilling the sugar (and 
palm sugar) into alcohol as well as producing white ~ 
sugar, and the former had more steady market. Thus 
their first plant at Duddalore was later turned over 
completely to distilling; their second at Nellikuppam 
tried to produce both sugar and alcohol and had to be 
helped along by a considerable expenditure to im- 
prove the irrigation works for the local cane-growers. 
A third plant at Kallakkurichi was closed down. Parrys 


wee not the only sugar company to be visited with 
failure and projected sugar mills in Coimbatore, 
Tanjore and South Arcot had all been abandoned. 

By the end of the decay, Parrys again mo- 
nopolized the field. By now they had spent consider- 
able sums of irrigation and transport in the growing 
area for their Nellikupam factory. They extended 
credit and arranged supplies of seed and manure for 
their farmers. And they even acquired land and tried 
to growth high-quality cane themselves but found in 
it uneconomic compared to the less sophisticated but 
also less expensive methods of the ordinary farmer. 
Atthe end of the decay, they refitted their Nellikuppam 
factory at extended its capacity®? . 
Indigo Cultivation 

Indigo was one of the important articles of 
the Company's expert to American Colonies. Even 
though the cultivation of Indigo as a commercial crop 
both for indigenous and export markets was under: 
taken from time immemorial it was not until the sev- 
enteenth century that it became an important article 
of commercial value. The European nations, specially 
the Dutch, evinced very keen interest in this com- 
modity and build up an extensive export market. Al- 
though the establishment of colonies in America re- 
sulted in a drastic diminution of India’s indigo ex- 
ports, by the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
the position of India in its Indigo exports greatly im- 
proved, partly due to the increased demand aboard. 
From this time onwards the production of indigo was 
steadily increasing and by the closing years of the 
company’s rule a quantity of about 7,000 chests was 
exported from Madras presidency alone®?. Some of 
the lands of Madras Presidency were ideally suited for 
cultivation of Indigo, Gundur, Kurnool, Nellore, Sa- 
lem, North and South Arcot district. In South Arcot 
indigo was grown extensively, particularly in 
Virddhachalam and Cuddalore taluks.. Indigo factory 
was situated at Cuddalore. In South Arcot, we are 
told by one Cullen who was seeking the Company's 
assistance in establishing indigo factories near Porto 
Novo and Cuddalore and “the uncultivated lands in 
the Southern division of Arcot alone are sufficient 
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for the supply of all Europe under a very trifling sup- 
port from Government *. Even though Col. Cullen 
was not taken seriously by the Board of Revenue, we 
find in the records of Fort St. George several refer- 
ences to Indigo planting and its extension. The 
Company’s Government took note of this and en- 
couraged it was suspending the export duties®. The 
Court of Directors were also very much impressed 
and requested the Government to induce the people 
to undertake the cultivation of indigo “under every 
reasonable degree of encouragement”.%* 

In due course, both the home government 
and the authorities at Fort St. George apprehended 
that the produce would for exceed the demand for the 
articles’. Therefore, they became lukewarm in their 
support, fearing our production. By the year 1808 it 
was resolved to discontinue the suspension of export 
dues on the plea that the general extension and pros- 
perity it unnecessary. Despite the lukewarm atti- 
tudelof the Government, there was expansion of in- 
digo cultivation owing to the rising demand for this 
article in Europe. The method of manufacture of 
indigo also improved due to the introduction of upto 
date plant and machinery by European firms. Inad- 
dition to this, in all the districts, European agency 
houses advanced sums of money to the ryots for the 
cultivation. Although very poor ryots were excluded 
for the grants of such advances owing to want of 
security, many ryots were benefited by this as it went 
a long way in relieving them from the clutches of the 
village money lenders and shroffs who, by sharing 
usurious rates of interest, were ruining the ryots® . 
Tobacco Cultivation 

Tobacco wasa ‘principal crop in British Raj. 
Tobacco is said to have been introduced into India in 
the beginning of 17" century. Tobacco was the 
seven manor important commercial crops in India. 
Cigar and cheroot—tobacco varieties are mostly grown 
in Tamil Nadu. Soils in Tamil Nadu, which are used 
for production of chewing tobacco, range from grav- 
elly to sandy loams. In the coastal belt of Tanjore and 
South Arcot district some coastal sands, are used for 
growing chewing tobacco. Some of the cigar and 


cheroot tobacco varieties grown on red loams of 
Madurai district are utilized for chewing purposes 
because of their poor burning quality . The chew- 
ing tobacco was grown largely in the Chidambaram, 
Kallakkurichi and Vriddhachalam taluks in South 
Arcot District. The tobacco was grown in Sivapuri 
village in the Chidambaram taluk, it was cultivated 
Jess than 2 acres. It was considered to be superior and 
valuable and exported to the other district as well as 
external market®?. The duty also levied on the to- 
bacco at the rate 5 Aanamper wiss. From the first 
January 1804 the duty on tobacco shall be increased 
to 6 fanamper viss. The Ganja shall be leaved the 
rate of 13 pagodas per miound® . 
Conclusion 

We have discussed above the micro level 
study of commercialization of agriculture in South 
Arcot district for a last three centuries, particularly in 
cash crops production. We have seen that in the dry 
district of the area devoted to commercial or indus- 
trial crops increased over time. Ithas been estimated 
that more thane one third of the total cropped area 
was occupied by cotton and groundnut. Produced 
and marketed a certain proportion of cotton, ground- 
nut, sugarcane, indigo and tobacco respectively for 
the market. It should be pointed out that the growth 
of industrial crops in the South Arcot district, led to 
exchange not only between agriculture and industry 
but also between different types of commercial agri- 
culture within Tamil Nadu. The crop structure and 
the pattern of trade demonstrate the division of labour. 
The growth of commercial crops in the dry region for 
export resulted in an increasing demand for coastal 
rice. That is to say, the specialization of industrial 
crop production gave rise to exchange between the 
various areas and agricultural products within the re- 
gion. Another indicator of commercialization is the 
degree of market integration reflected in the move- 
ment of price of agricultural products. We have shown 
that the convergence of inter market prices occurred 
with the construction of railway and roads. Similarly, 
movementin relative prices of crops induced the peas- 
ants to grow ‘remunerative’ cash crops at the expense 
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of their own food supplies Cotton and oilseeds culti- 
vation is a case in point. Our study clearly indicates 
that the peasants’ choice of cropping patterns was 
responsive to shifts in the price movements. The ex- 
pansion of the transport system reduced the possibil- 
ity of storing food grains for future consumption. In 
the context of the inadequate development of institu- 
tional credit facilities, the traditional moneylenders 
played an important role. The strong presence of 
rich peasants in the credit and land markets implied 
that they preferred to invest in these channels rather 
than enhance agricultural production. In this case, 
the explanation offered for agricultural stagnation in 
the dry regions, viz., that the actual cultivators had no 


resources, seems to be false, at least in this district. 
The process of commercialization of agriculture was 
beneficial only to the rich peasantry tends to ignore 
the differential impact of these cyclical fluctuations in 
prices as also conjectural factors on the peasantry. 
Evidence from most areas indicates the growing pros- 
perity and economic political power of rich peasants. 
In the long run, commercialization could encourage 
or force the production of cash crops, and thus re- 
duce the availability of food stock at home, and make 
famines more frequent and more severe. The rail- 
ways induced change in cropping patterns, which 
could have had a similar effect. Real wages did not fall 
in the nineteenth century. So there was no signifi- 
cant change in the purchasing power of the poor. 
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